BY A. CALDER-MARSHALL

In what he says, Sterne is quite right. There need be
no conflict between wit and judgement. But just as his
fellow-clergy erred on the side of Judgement and Hall
Stevenson on the side of Wit, so Sterne swung between
the two, being over grave with the grave and too gay
with the gay. His wit led him to remarks of which his
judgement disapproved, and the notoriety which his posi-
tion gave him brought his inconsistencies into open con-
flict. To be inconsistent is the nature of man but the
shame of celebrities.

Though it gave Sterne great pleasure to hear himself
described as the "English Rabelais**, the comparison was
superficial. They were both clerics. Both wrote books
which made their readers laugh. Both used vulgar "words.
But in temperament, outlook and style they are in fact as
different as any other two men. Sterne certainly copied
Rabelais in his lists and the invention of assonances like
"all the Frusts and Crusts and Rusts of antiquity". But
this is Sterne at his worst. He had no talent for verbal
invention.

More than Rabelais, Sterne admired Cervantes and his
influence was greater. The figures of Uncle Toby and
Corporal Trim are half-conscious attempts to reproduce
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza in an English setting.

These two figures of Sterne's have only to be compared
with Cervantes to show their peculiar merits and short-
comings. Toby and Trim are on the ground. They
live and breathe like human beings, are in fact humans
drawn in the large, and only slightly distorted by Sterne's
acceptance of the theory of "humours".1

1 The characters of Mrs Shandy and the Widow "Wadman and Dr.
Slop are "humorous" characters in this limited sense. The only
characteristic distinguishing Mrs Shandy is acquiescence -with her
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